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SPANISH FOLKLORE IN THE SOUTHWEST: 
THE PIONEER STUDIES OF AURELIO M. 
ESPINOSA 


HE centuries-old Spanish folk heritage of our Southwest, and its 
many faceted and enduring influence on the cultural life of the 
region, has been written about from various rims of observation. 

This article describes the pioneer studies of Aurelio M. Espinosa on 
Spanish folklore in the Southwest, with special emphasis on northern 
New Mexico.’ Although he made important contributions to the study of 
Spanish folklore of southern Colorado, Arizona, and California, and to 
that of Spain, Mexico, and other parts of Spanish America as well, he 
devoted most of his research and field work to the upper half of New 
Mexico which 1s the richest field of Spanish folklore in the Southwest. 

In viewing the cultural history of New Mexico, Espinosa reminded his 
readers that its first century as a Spanish colony, the 17th, was the second 
great century of Spain’s Golden Age of arts and letters. With the vigor of 
Spain’s sense of mission in those centuries, her Golden Age radiated to all 
parts of Spanish America via Mexico City, Lima, and the other principal 
colonial capitals. At the same time, from the bookshelf and the store of 
knowledge of the humble missionary, and the folklore of the Spanish 
settlers, passed down from generation to generation, the spirit of the 
Golden Age was reflected on the most remote settled frontiers. 

The Spanish folklore of the Southwest, like that of other areas that have 
experienced cross-cultural influences over the centuries, has passed 
through stages of evolution, each successive period adding subtle new 
elements, sometimes mixing the old and the new, and introducing new 
outside influences, but generally evolving under the influences of the local 
environment. In no part of this vast region, however, did Spanish culture 
take deeper root than in the area which is now the north central part of the 
present State of New Mexico, the first and oldest continuous Spanish 
community in what is now the southwestern part of the United States. 

My remarks will barely touch upon or leave unmentioned many 
branches of Spanish folklore in the Southwest, such as music, dance, 
festivals, social and religious customs, beliefs and superstitions, witch- 


* A shorter version of this article, without the accompanying bibliography, was read by the author 
at the Symposium “Celebration of Southwestern Civilization,” Flagstaff, Arizona, June 10, 1976, 
sponsored by The American Revolution Bicentennial Administration, The Arizona Council on the 
Humanities and Public Policy, the Arizona Historical Society, the Conference of Intermountain 
Archivists, The Historical Society of New Mexico, New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technol- 
ogy, Northern Arizona Society of Science and Art, Northern Arizona University, The University of 
Arizona. 
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craft, magic and folk medicine; food, drink, household customs, and the 
contributions to the region in art, architecture, crafts and the like.” The 
branches of folklore that Espinosa chose for special study were folk speech 
and the language of folklore; traditional ballads and other poetic composi- 
tions; folktales; proverbs and riddles; folk drama; and Spanish influences 
on the folklore of the Pueblo Indians. It is fortunate that he studied in 
depth the Spanish language and folk literature of New Mexico in the early 
decades of this century, for in those years the continuity of the local folk 
scene had not yet undergone major change. 

Espinosa laid the groundwork for the study of Spanish folklore in the 
Southwest on a scientific basis for future researchers and the interested 
public. But before turning to the subject of his studies a few remarks are in 
order on the historical setting and background of the people of Spanish 
origin in New Mexico, the first references to the folklore of our Spanish 
Southwest by Anglo-American writers, and Espinosa’s biography and 
professional career. 


THE SCENE OF THE NEw MEXICAN SPANISH FOLKLORE HERITAGE 


The Spanish settlements in what is now the upper half of the State of 
New Mexico, were established as a defensive frontier outpost laying claim 
to the vast surrounding area for Spain. They were separated from the 
centers of settlement in the Viceroyalty of New Spain to the south by a 
barren stretch of approximately 1,000 miles of hostile plains and wilder- 
ness. Unlike the gradual merger of peoples and cultures on other American 
frontiers, the establishment of the colony was a leap into the distant north 
in a single thrust. 

The first settlements date from 1598, when Governor Juan de Onate led 
129 soldiers, many with their families, some 400 settlers in all, and a group 
of Franciscan missionaries, to San Juan de los Caballeros where the first 
capital of the province was established. The permanency of the colony 
was assured when it was organized as a royal Province in 1609 and a new 
capital was established at Sante Fé in 1610 with an organized government 
in the imperial Spanish colonial pattern. By 1680 the Spanish population 
totalled approximately 2,800, about 90 percent of whom had been born in 
New Mexico. In the Pueblo Indian Revolt of 1680 the entire colony was 
driven out leaving behind 400 dead. Most of the survivors settled in and 
around FE] Paso. About 1,000 returned to upper New Mexico in the 
1690’s, with added recruits mostly from the provinces of New Spain south 
of E] Paso, under the leadership of Governor Diego de Vargas. 


2 See Marjorie F. Tully and Juan B. Rael, An Annotated Bibliography of Spanish Folklore in New Mexico 
and Southern Colorado (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Publications in Language and 
Literature, Number Three, the University of New Mexico Press, 1950). 
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By 1776 the population was close to 10,000. During these years most of 
the Spanish residents were New Mexican born, with a small number, 
individually or with their families, periodically entering from the south. 
By the mid-19th-century the Spanish population had increased to about 
50,000, and by 1885 to about 100,000, with an added English-speaking 
population of 40,000. After the 1880's the influx of population from the 
United States increased more rapidly. By 1915 the Spanish-speaking 
residents of New Mexico numbered approximately 175,000, about 50 
percent of the total population, with an additional 50,000 in southern 
Colorado. 

Until the 1940's, approximately 80 percent of the rural population of 
northern New Mexico still consisted of families of early New Mexican 
Spanish background. But events set in motion during World War II and 
after brought great changes in New Mexican society. Witnesses to the old 
Spanish traditions are gradually disappearing from the scene. 


First WRITERS ON SPANISH SOUTHWEST FOLKLORE 


The first Anglo-American writers to touch on the Spanish folklore of 
the Southwest date from the second half of the 19th century. Prior to that 
time, the authors of diaries of military expeditions and an occasional 
journalist or traveler wrote only fleeting comments on society and customs 
as observed in the Southwest. With specific reference to New Mexico, the 
first work worthy of mention is W. W. H. Davis’ E/ Gringo, or New Mexico 
and Her People, written in 1857, which is an informative account of social 
customs in New Mexico at that time. Father J. J. B. Ralliére, pastor of the 
Catholic church at Tomé, New Mexico, published in 1877 a book entitled 
Coleccion de Canticos Espirituales, of interest to the student of traditional 
Spanish religious ballads. In 1891, Frank W. Blackmar, of the University 
of Kansas, commented on American Spanish pronunciation, and on 
borrowed Spanish words used in the language of the English-speaking 
people resident in the Southwest, in an interesting six page list of 
examples in his Spanish Institutions of the Southwest, and in an article of the 
same length in Modern Language Notes. In 1893, 1894, and 1896 Captain 
John G. Bourke published several interesting articles in the Journal of 
American Folklore on the folklore of the Rio Grande valley. 

More relevant were the writings of Charles A. Lummis, pioneer 
popularizer of the romance of the Spanish Southwest through books and 
articles in widely-read North American popular magazines. Although his 
primary interest was the American Indian, in The Land of Poco Tiempo, 
published in 1893, and in several articles published in his magazine Land of 
Sunshine, between 1896 and 1901, there appeared examples of popular 
New Mexican Spanish folk songs collected by him. In his book The Land of 
Poco T1empo, Lummis includes about a dozen popular versos or dichos, with 
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English translations. The selection includes a fragment of one ballad, 
which he refers to as “a very different ballad equally of folk-song rank, but 
much more clever in motive and treatment.” He was unaware of the fact 
that this was a fragment of one of the longer traditional 17th century 
Spanish ballads, many of which were collected later by Espinosa. Lum- 
mis was in error when he wrote, “Of anything like ballads, the New 
Mexicans have very few specimens.” 


BEGINNINGS OF SERIOUS RESEARCH 


The pioneering period of modern Southwest studies, those of profes- 
sionally trained scholars in the United States, began in the first two 
decades of this century. Anthropologists contributed significant works on 
various aspects of the Indian civilization of the region, beginning with the 
pioneer studies of Adolph F. Bandelier from the late 1870's, and his 
contemporaries Frank H. Cushing, John W. Powell, and Frederick Webb 
Hodge. The first to focus attention on the folklore of the native Indian 
cultures of the region on a broad comparative basis was Franz Boas, 
beginning in the opening decades of this century. The American Folklore 
Society was organized in 1888, and its publications pioneered in the 
dissemination of serious studies on the folklore of the United States, 
including that of the Southwest. 

This was also the pioneering period of modern Southwest historical 
studies. H. H. Bancroft’s 38-volume history, published in the 1870's and 
1880's, was a monumental early contribution, but the pioneer among 
modern professionally trained scholars was Herbert E. Bolton, whose 
studies began in the first decade of this century. He and his students and 
their successors, and other historians attracted to the field, have illumi- 
nated the historical setting for serious investigators in every field relating 
to the Spanish Southwest, including folklore. 

Espinosa was that generation’s pioneer professionally trained scholar in 
the field of Southwest Spanish language and folklore. For three decades, 
from 1902 to 1930, he worked almost alone in this field. 


AuRELIO M. Espinosa (1880-1958) 


Aurelio M. Espinosa was born on September 12, 1880 in Carnero, 
Colorado. His parents were descendants of Spanish families who had 
come from Spain to the Viceroyalty of New Spain in the 16th and 17th 
centuries and were among the first settlers of upper New Mexico. Until 
the present century, the family and relatives lived at various localities 
between Santa Fé and the Taos area, and in southern Colorado. 

Espinosa attended the University of Colorado, and after graduation in 
1902 he became professor of modern languages at the University of New 
Mexico. In 1904 he obtained the M.A. degree from the University of 
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Colorado. In 1905 he married Margarita Garcia, of Santa Fé, also a 
descendant of old Spanish families of upper New Mexico. Thus, when 
Espinosa began collecting New Mexican folklore in the first years of this 
century, he already had a rich source to draw from through the many 
relatives of his immediate family. In 1909 he received his Ph.D. at the 
University of Chicago, in Romance languages and comparative philology. 
His doctoral dissertation was entitled Studies in New-Mexican Spanish. The 
following year he was invited to teach at Stanford University, where he 
spent the remainder of his life. Stanford became the base of operations 
thenceforward for his folklore field trips and studies; and there he trained a 
number of graduate students who later distinguished themselves in the 
field of folklore. 

By the second decade of this century, as Espinosa’s studies appeared, 
students of the Indian cultures of North America became especially 
interested in his findings relating to Spanish influences on the folklore of 
the Pueblo Indians. Franz Boas and Elsie Clews Parson, well-known 
anthropologists, gained new insights from Espinosa’s research. His 
studies appeared regularly in the Journal of American Folklore beginning in 
1910, as well as in similar professional journals in Spain and Spanish 
American countries. In these years he also began to collaborate with 
Ramon Menéndez Pidal, the leading linguist and literary scholar of 
modern Spain, and his colleagues, and with scholars in the United States, 
and countries of Europe and Latin America, in the fields of folklore and 
Romance dialectology. Between 1914 and 1920 he directed several 
folklore expeditions to Spanish America, and directed the editing of the 
materials collected. 

Meanwhile, Espinosa promoted the organization and collaboration of 
scholars in the fields of folklore and dialectology. In 1909 he was one of the 
organizers and founders of the Societé Internationale de Dialectologie 
Romane, with headquarters in Brussels. He was associate editor of the 
Journal of American Folklore for many years beginning in 1914, and was 
president of the American Folklore Society in 1924 and 1925. He was one 
of the organizers and founders of the Linguistic Society of America, and 
associate editor of its official organ Language from 1925 to 1931. He was 
elected to corresponding membership in the Spanish Royal Academy of 
the Language and the Hispanic Society of America, and in 1934 he was 
awarded an honorary Doctor of Laws degree by the University of New 
Mexico, with the citation “Pioneer and leader in the study of the Spanish 
literary heritage of New Mexico. . .” His contributions to Hispanic 
studies were recognized also by the Spanish government, which awarded 
him three of Spain’s highest civilian awards. 

Espinosa was a tireless scholar and prolific writer. His publications on 
folklore and dialectology between 1907 and 1954 number over 100 books, 
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collections, and articles; approximately 60 percent of these represent the 
period prior to the 1930’s, when he was working in this field almost alone. 


STUDIES IN NEW MEXICAN SPANISH 


The pioneer work on the Spanish language of New Mexico was 
Espinosa’s Studies in New-Mexican Spanish, published in three parts be- 
tween 1909 and 1914: Part I, on phonology; Part II, on morphology; and 
Part III, on the English elements. The only earlier study was a 49-page 
article by E. C. Hills, then a teacher at Colorado College, published in 
1906, entitled “New Mexican Spanish.” 

Espinosa’s Studies were a major contribution to Spanish linguistics. 
They confirm, among other things, the peninsular Spanish origins of the 
first settlers in New Mexico: they were principally from Castile, An- 
dalusia, and Extremadura, although some were from northern Spain, as 
well. His studies show that the Spanish language as it evolved in New 
Mexico’s relatively isolated frontier society was nonetheless the language 
of Spain’s Golden Age, the 16th and 17th centuries, limited in vocabulary 
and with many local dialect changes common to other Spanish dialects of 
Spain and Spanish America. 

Parts I and II of the Studies were translated into Spanish by Amado 
Alonso and Angel Ronsenblat, and published, with additional compara- 
tive notes, by the Institute of Philology of the University of Buenos Aires 
in 1930 and 1946. In the introduction of Part I the Spanish scholar Amado 
Alonso states: “The work of Espinosa presents systematically the richest 
study we have on dialect forms; no other Spanish dialect, either before or 
after him, has been so minutely catalogued in its phonetic and 
morphological variants.” Alonso adds: “One need only leaf through the 
leading subsequent works on Spanish philology to certify the great leap 
forward that his Studies gave to the field of Spanish dialectology.” Sixteen 
years later, in 1946, in publishing the Spanish edition of Part IT, Alonso 
added: “Today, sixteen years later... the Spanish dialect of New 
Mexico, thanks to Professor Espinosa, continues to be the most minutely 
studied regional variety of Spanish.” 

Part III of the Studies, on the English elements, studies in detail the 
influences on the Spanish language of the region resulting from contact 
with English speakers. Since the occupation of the region by the United 
States in the 1840’s, the vocabularly incorporated hundreds of words of 
English origin, with many English words completely Hispanized. Es- 
pinosa’s article on speech mixture in New Mexico, published in 1917, 
opened yet another uninvestigated area in the dialectology of the region, 
including notes on the localized speech elements and vocabulary of the 
Spanish language used by mining and railroad workers in the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries. His studies were the basic source of information for 
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the pages on this subject in H. L. Mencken’s monumental work on The 
American Language. Mencken referred to Espinosa as “the greatest living 
authority on American Spanish.’ 


‘TRADITIONAL SPANISH BALLADS 


Traditional Spanish ballads, referred to as romances tradictonales, are 
preserved in oral tradition nearly wherever Spanish is spoken. The 
traditional Spanish ballads found by Espinosa in New Mexico, furnish us 
with one of the most interesting, important and most archaic collections of 
Spanish ballads that have been collected from oral tradition anywhere in 
the Spanish-speaking world. Some of them are versions of old Spanish 
ballads that were brought to the New World by the early Spanish settlers 
in the 16th century. 

The ballad tradition of Spain is the richest ever known. The oldest 
Spanish ballads in oral tradition are really fragments of heroic poems, the 
favorite parts of epic poems. They speak of the deeds of old Spanish 
heroes, religious themes, and the tragic loves of the troubadours who were 
the direct ancestors of the New Mexico cantador. The creative period of 
this older heroic ballad tradition extended to the 16th and 17th centuries, a 
period when it was popular among all classes of Spanish society. At that 
time the secular novelesque ballads became the most popular, and this was 
evident in the transmission of Spanish ballads to the New World. 

Espinosa’s first collection of Spanish ballads from New Mexico, pub- 
lished in 1915, included 27 versions of 10 traditional ballads of 16th and 
17th century origin. In 1925 he published 19 versions of 6 ballads of 
similar origin which he collected in California. In 1931 he collected 47 
additional versions of 15 different traditional ballads in New Mexico, and 
an additional 9 versions of 4 different Spanish ballads from the oral 
tradition of the Pueblo Indians, which he published the following year. 
By 1941, he had collected over 100 versions of 20 different old Spanish 
ballads. The old assonances and octosyllabic verse help to reveal changes 
and to disclose here and there the omission of a verse, lapses to be expected 
in the memory of the people as the ballads were transmitted down through 
the centuries. The subject matter falls into the following general groups: 
verses that express happy and hopeful love; those that express unhappy 
and rejected love; philosophical and proverbial themes; riddles; religious 
themes; humorous and burlesque verses. 

With regard to religious ballads and songs, referred to as alabados or 
oraciones, Espinosa found a number of old traditional ones, both in oral 
tradition and in the manuscripts containing the ritual of the Hermanos 


3 Letter from H. L. Mencken to Alfred A. Knopf, June 1934. Copy in the files of the author, 
courtesy of Mr. Knopf. 
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Penitentes, the oldest Catholic religious society in New Mexico, dating 
from early Spanish colonial days. 

New Mexicans refer to the Spanish ballads as corridos, as in some other 
parts of the Spanish-speaking world. They also give the name corridos to 
other ballad-like compositions, also called cuandos or inditas. Some of these 
made their way into the region directly from Mexico in the late 18th and 
the 19th century. Espinosa collected and included in his earliest publica- 
tions a number of these popular poetic compositions. They include 
themes similar to those of some of the old romances tradicionales, and also 
local political topics, historical episodes, notorious events, and the like. 

Another especially interesting type of folk poetry found in New Mexico 
is the long complicated riddle, in the form of a décima, preserved in oral 
tradition in hendecasyllabic or octosyllabic metre, in five strophic groups, 
the first of four verses and the remaining four of ten each. The décima 1s 
found in the oral tradition of all Spanish-speaking countries and on almost 
any subject. Political subjects are frequently treated. Some are quite old, 
although most of them date from the 18th century or later. It is remarkable 
that these long and complicated riddles in verse have been handed down 
and preserved virtually unchanged in oral folk tradition so long. Espinosa 
collected and published 24 décimas in 1915, four of which he traced back to 
the 17th century. 

The most popular verse form in the oral tradition of the Spanish 
Southwest is the Spanish copla, known in the region as the verso. It is an 
octosyllabic quatrain that expresses in its four short verses a complete 
idea. In New Mexico thousands of these bits of the philosophy of the 
people have been preserved in oral tradition. Echar versos, to compose, sing 
or recite the popular versos, was during the 18th and 19th centuries a 
popular pasttime in New Mexico at almost any social gathering, and the 
cantadores or popular poets and singers were held in high esteem among the 
people. Although a very large and important part of the repertoire of the 
versos of the New Mexican cantador has always been traditional material 
that came from Spain, often of 16th and 17th century origins, many more 
are of more recent origin. They are a constant growth and new ones seem 
to have appeared almost every day. The melodies are very numerous, and 
all have modern changes. Prior to 1909 Espinosa had collected about 500 
of them in New Mexico and southern Colorado. He published a number 
of them, the first appearing in his Studies in 1909, and a collection of 54 in 
1935. In 1930 he published 80 coplas, corridos, and versos he had collected 
from the oral tradition of California, some of which had been introduced 
into California from Mexico in the late 18th century, and others in the 
19th century. He left among his papers some 1,500 coplas populares or versos 
he had collected over the years, which remain unpublished. Espinosa’s 
volume entitled Romancero de Nuevo Meéjico, published in Spain in 1953, 
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contains 248 versions, and a few fragments, of 90 Spanish ballads from 
New Mexico. Of the 90, he identified 27 as old romances tradicionales. ‘The 
musical scores for 28 of the ballads are included. 

One of the most remarkable features of the folk poetry found in the oral 
tradition of upper New Mexico is the fidelity of its preservation in its 
distinctive forms. 


SPANISH FOLKTALES FROM NEw MEXxIco 


Just as important as the ballads, in some respects even more important 
than they, are the New Mexican Spanish folktales. They are, for the most 
part, of European transmission through the rich heritage of Spain. Spain 
was somewhat unique as a crossroads for the transmission of the wealth of 
folktales from the Orient, the Near East, and other parts of Europe, 
through the many centuries during which Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, 
Arabs, Jewish and Germanic peoples lived in Spain. Thus the many 
channels of oral folk tradition into and from Spain over the centuries came 
to form a fascinating web of intercultural origins and influences. From 
Spain traditional folktales were transmitted in oral tradition to all parts of 
Spanish America beginning in the early 16th century. They abound in 
New Mexico, many in perfect versions, others with a mixture of different 
folktale elements, and some with locally added details. 

Espinosa was the first to collect and study traditional Spanish folktales 
from the Southwest, and indeed from any part of the former Spanish 
borderlands of the present United States. He first published a collection of 
folktales from the oral tradition of New Mexico in his Studies in 1909, and a 
larger number in 1911, 1912 and 1914, most of which he collected 
between 1908 and 1910. By 1926 he had published some 75 folktales and 
anecdotes, the majority of which were very old traditional tales. In 1940 
he published 12 additional Spanish folktales from California which he had 
collected earlier in localities along the old Camino Real between San 
Francisco and Santa Barbara. All but one were similar to versions going 
back to the 16th and 17th centuries which he had collected previously in 
New Mexico and Spain. 

To facilitate the comparative study of the folktales in the oral tradition 
of Spain and those of New Mexico and other parts of Spanish America, 
Espinosa made a field trip to Spain in 1920, under the auspices of the 
American Folklore Society. In the years 1923-1926 he published his 
findings in a three-volume collection of 280 Spanish folktales. A revised 
edition, with more extensive comparative notes was published in Spain, 
also in three volumes, in 1946-1947. Several of his students, beginning 
largely in the 1930's, and others in the 1940’s, expanded considerably the 
number of traditional Spanish folktales collected from New Mexico and 
southern Colorado. To date, approximately 1,000 versions have been 
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collected, hundreds of which have been published. Over 80 percent of 
them are types found in Spain. 

One of Espinosa’s most interesting folktale studies, to which he devoted 
many years of research, was tracing the origins and transmission of the 
“Tar Baby” story, widely known in the United States since the publica- 
tion of a version of the story by Joel Chandler Harris in 1880 in his Uncle 
Remus stories, taken from the Negro folklore of the Old South. As a result 
of Harris’ book, and since it was discovered that the story was popular 
among Negroes of Africa as well as those of North America, it was 
believed that the story had originated in Africa. Espinosa found 152 
versions of the folktale from widely scattered parts of the world. The story 
is found in the folklore of the Spanish-speaking people of New Mexico, 
and among the Pueblo Indians. He traced the origins of the Tar Baby 
story to India, where he found a version in the literature of ancient India 
before the Christian era. He concluded that the folktale had been trans- 
mitted from there to Europe and Africa over the years, and from Europe 
and Africa to America, principally via Spain in the early years of 
discovery and colonization. 

The traditional Spanish folktales, like the ballads, throw considerable 
light on the popular mind of the New Mexican people over the last three 
centuries: on concepts of morality and ethics; human virtues and failings; 
their sorrows, their joys, and their humor; their political, religious and 
social views; and their history. They constitute one of the most extraordi- 
nary examples of the indestructibility of folklore tradition. 


PROVERS, RIDDLES, CHILDREN’S GAMES, NURSERY RHYMES 


New Mexico is particularly rich in traditional Spanish proverbs and 
riddles. Some of these are in assonance or rhyme, and represent very 
archaic materials, as mentioned earlier. The proverbs are part of the 
general Spanish proverb tradition so skillfully used by Cervantes in the 
mouth of Sancho Panza. The riddles, although not so numerous as the 
proverbs, are just as important for folklore studies. They are frequently 
more archaic, some dating from the 13th to the 16th centuries. The first 
collection of Spanish proverbs from the oral tradition of New Mexico, 632 
in number, was published by Espinosa in 1913. He published a collection 
of 165 riddles from the same region in 1915. He later published a 
collection of 50 Spanish riddles from California, which he gathered in 
1918 in the region between San José and Santa Barbara. Of the proverbs, 
about 70 percent are found in the 16th century literature of Spain with 
insignificant differences. Similar versions have been published from the 
oral tradition of Spain and other parts of the Spanish-speaking world. 
Most of the traditional children’s games, nursery rhymes, and children’s 
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rhymes and songs have a similar history. A collection was published by 
Espinosa in 1916, which he augmented in subsequent publications. 


FOLK DRAMA FROM SPAIN 


The Spanish missionaries brought with them to all parts of Spanish 
America in the 16th and 17th centuries genuine religious folk plays, as 
distinct from the learned dramas presented in the theatres of Spain and in 
the large capitals of Spanish America. They were introduced principally 
for purposes of religious instruction. The presentation of some of these 
plays is still a part of the religious tradition in New Mexico, especially 
during Christmas and Holy Week, as in other parts of the Spanish- 
speaking world. Espinosa did not pursue this subject as one of his major 
fields of research. It has been a popular theme for a number of writers. 

Another type of folk dramatization brought from Spain is the colorful 
spectacle called Moros 'y Cristianos, a traditional Spanish mock battle 
between Moors and Christians, usually ending with the latter rescuing a 
cross or a statue of the Blessed Virgin. It may still be witnessed in certain 
towns in Spain. It was popular for several centuries in all parts of the 
Spanish-speaking world, including New Mexico. It was performed dur- 
ing the celebrations at the founding of the first capital of New Mexico in 
1598. Manuscripts for the performance are still in existence in New 
Mexico. Espinosa found a partial manuscript. Later, others have been 
found. There is abundant evidence that this popular dramatic perform- 
ance was presented on special occasions in various localities in New 
Mexico until the beginning of this century. For a number of years the 
Pueblo Indians included modified versions of the mock battle in some of 
their celebrations. 


SOUTHWEST SPANISH SECULAR FOLK THEATRE 


A most interesting part of the folk theater of New Mexico, as in other 
parts of Spanish America, were the Spanish folk plays of American origin 
depicting local historical events or episodes. Two plays of this type are 
known, Los Comanches, a late 18th century play, and Los Tejanos, composed 
not long after 1841. Both of these plays are written in the traditional 
octosyllabic verse. 

Los Comanches depicts a bloody battle with the Comanche Indians in 
northern New Mexico in 1774 in which the Indians were decisively 
defeated by New Mexican troops. It was probably composed a few years 
after 1779, the date of a decisive defeat of the Comanches by Governor 
Juan Bautista de Anza, as the details of the two victories have been 
combined. This play was presented in various localities in northern New 
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Mexico until recent years. Espinosa published a version of this play in 
1907. It contains 515 lines. 

Los Tejanos deals with the invasion of New Mexico by Texans in 1841, 
and their defeat and capture, including their leader General Hugh 
McLeod, by New Mexicans under General Manuel Armijo. We have no 
knowledge of any recent presentation of this play. We know of only one 
manuscript, the one discovered by Espinosa in Chimayo in 1931 and 
published by him in 1943 and 1944. It shows considerable handling, 
sufficient to warrant the conclusion that it was presented more than once. 
The text, to judge from the script, belongs to the years between 1850 and 
1880. Itis clearly not the original manuscript. The play contains 492 lines. 
It is perhaps the better of the two plays. The portrayal of the beguiling 
Pecos Indian in the play is worthy of a great dramatist. 


SPANISH INFLUENCES ON PUEBLO INDIAN FOLKLORE 


Some of Espinosa’s most interesting studies touch on the influence of 
Spanish folklore among the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and northeast- 
ern Arizona. His first studies in this field were published between 1909 
and 1916, followed by nine more studies published between 1918 and 
1952, including a collection of Pueblo Indian folktales published in 1936. 
His studies on Spanish influence on the Pueblo Indians deal with speech 
mixture; survival from early days of the word Castilla in various In- 
dianized forms meaning Castilian or Spaniard; influence on prayers and 
hymns; features of Indian dances and ceremonies performed on Catholic 
religious feast days, including those of the patron saints of the Pueblos 
designated in early days by the Spanish missionaries; influences assim1- 
lated in prayers for rain, vows and petitions and even masked dances; 
influences on Pueblo Indian folktales and nursery rhymes; and Spanish 
religious ballads found in the oral tradition of Pueblo Indians. 

Speaking in the broader context of folktale transmission Franz Boas 
wrote: “The investigations of Prof. Aurelio M. Espinosa, Dr. Elsie Clews 
Parsons and my own have shown clearly that a great amount of American 
Indian material can be traced directly to Spanish sources. . . There is no 
doubt that Romance sources have added a great deal to the lore of America 
and that in some cases even stylistic characteristics of Romance story- 
telling may be traced in native tales.” 


* *£ *K & 


The folklore heritage of the Spanish Southwest, a microcosm in 


4 Franz Boas, “Romance Folk-Lore Among American Indians,” The Romanic Review, X VI (1925), 
199-207, reprinted in idem, Race, Language and Culture (New York: The Free Press, 1940), 518, 519, 
524. 
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America of Spanish civilization, stems from the common roots of the 
entire human race. 

Herbert E. Bolton wrote in 1929 in his classic essay on “The 
Significance of the Borderlands”: “Among the most priceless treasures of 
any country are its historical records and its folklore. . .Not the least 
important part of our heritage has been the Hispanic appeal to the 
imagination. The Spanish occupation has furnished theme and color for 
myriad writers, great and small. Lomax and Dobie, Lummis and Willa 
Cather, Bret Harte and Espinosa have shown that these inter-American 
bounds have a Spain-tinged folklore as rich as that of the Scottish border 
embalmed by Sir Walter Scott.”° 

Beyond its literary and artistic importance, the Spanish folklore of the 
Southwest deserves greater attention as an important part of the social and 
cultural history of its centers of influence in the region. 


THE WRITINGS OF AURELIO M. EsPINOSA ON SPANISH FOLKLORE AND DIALECTOLOGY 1907-1954 


1907 


“Los Comanches, A New-Mexican Spanish Heroic Play,” University of New Mexico Bulletin, 
Language Series, I (1907). 


1909-1914 


“Studies in New-Mexican Spanish, Part I: Phonology,” Revue de Dialectologie Romane, 1 (1909), 
157-239, 269-300. Also published by the University of Chicago Press, 1909; and University of New 
Mexico Bulletin, Languages Series, I (1909). See listings under 1930 for later edition. 


“Studies in New-Mexican Spanish, Part II: Morphology,” Revue de Dialectologie Romane, III (1911), 
251-286; IV (1912), 241-256; V (1913), 142-172. See listings under 1946 for later edition. 


“Studies in New-Mexican Spanish, Part III: The English Elements,” Revue de Dialectologie Romane, V1 
(1914), 241-317. 


1910 


Review of Rodolfo Lenz, Los elementos indios del castellano de Chile (Santiago: 1904-10), in Revue de 
Dialectologie Romane, 11 (1910), 420-424. 


1910-1916 


“New Mexican Spanish Folklore: Part I, Myths, Part II, Superstitions and Beliefs,” Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, XXIII (1910), 395-418. 


“New Mexican Spanish Folklore: Part III, Folktales,” ibid., XXIV (1911), 397-444. 


“New Mexican Spanish Folklore: Part IV, Proverbs, Part V, Popular Comparisons,” ibid., XX VI 
(1913), 97-122. 


“New Mexican Spanish Folklore: Part VI, Los Trovos del Viejo Vilmas, Part VII, More Folk-Tales, 
Part VIII, Short Folk-Tales and Anecdotes,” ibid., XX VII (1914), 105-147. 


“New Mexican Spanish Folklore: Part VI, Addenda,” ibid., XX VIII (1915), 204-206. 
“New Mexican Spanish Folklore: Part IX, Riddles,” ibid., (1915), 319-352. 
* Herbert E. Bolton, “Defensive Spanish Expansion and the Significance of the Borderlands,” 


reprinted in sdem, Wider Horizons of American History (New York: D. Appleton—Century Company, 
1939), 102. 
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“New Mexican Spanish Folklore: Part X, Children’s Games, Part XI, Nursery Rhymes,” shid., XX1X 
(1916), 505-535. 


1911 

The Spanish Language in New Mexico and Southern Colorado, Historical Society of New Mexico, 
Publication No. 16 (Sante Fe: May 1911). 

“New Mexican Spanish Folklore,” American Philological Association, Transactions and Proceedings, XL 
(1911), 1xiii-1Ixv. 

“La poesia popular de Nuevo Méjico,” Revista Posttiva, Mexico, Epoca II, Numero 134 (1911), 
350-352. 


“Los Hermanos Penitentes (The Penitent Brothers),” The Catholic Encyclopedia (New York: The 
Encyclopedia Press Inc., 1911), XI, 635-636. 


1912 


“Cuentitos populares nuevo-mejicanos y su transcripcién fonética,” Bulletin de Dialectologie Romane, 1V 
(1912), 97-115. 


1913 


“Nombres de bautismo nuevomejicanos: algunas observaciones sobre su desarrollo fonético,” Revue de 
Dialectologie Romane, V (1913), 356-373. 


Review of Julio Vicufia Cifunetes, Romances Populares y Vulgares Recogidos de la Tradicion Oral Chilena, 
Santiago, 1912, in Bulletin de Dialectologie Romane, V (1913), 49-55. 


1914 


Editor of J. Alden Mason, “Folktales of the Tepecanos,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, XX VII (1914), 
148-210. 


“Comparative Notes on New Mexican and Mexican Spanish Folktales,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
XX VII (1914), 211-231. 


1915 
“Romancero nuevomejicano,” Revue Hispanique, Paris, XX XIII (1915), 446-560. 


Paul Radin and Aurelio M. Espinosa, “Folk-Tales from Oaxaca,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
XXVIII (1915), 390-308. 


1916 

J. Alden Mason and Aurelio M. Espinosa, “Porto Rican Folklore, Riddles,” Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, XX1X (1916), 432-504. 

“Notes on Barbara Freire Marreco, ‘New Mexican Spanish Folk-lore’,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
XXIX (1916), 536-546. 

“Traditional Ballads from Andalucia,” Fligel Memorial Volume (Stanford University: Stanford 
University Press, 1916), 92-107. 


1917 


“Speech Mixture in New Mexico,” The Pacific Ocean in History, ed. by H. Morse Stephens and Herbert 
E. Bolton (New York: Macmillan, 1917), 408-428. 


“Romancero nuevomejicano, Addenda,” Revue Hispanique, XL (1917), 215-227. 
“Nota adicional al Romancero nuevomejicano,” Revue Hispanique, XLI (1917), 678-680. 
Paul Radin and Aurelio M. Espinosa, E/ Folk-Lore de Oaxaca (Habana: 1917). 
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1918 


J. Alden Mason and Aurelio M. Espinosa, “Porto-Rican Folklore: Décimas, Christmas Carols, 
Nursery Rhymes and Other Songs,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, XX XI (1918), 289-450. 


“All Souls’ Day at Zuni, Acoma and Laguna,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, XX X1 (1918), 550-552. 
“Romances de Puerto Rico,” Revue Hispanique, XLII (1918), 309-364. 
“California Spanish Folklore: Circular Letter,” Stanford University, May 1918. 


1921 
“A Folklore Expedition to Spain,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, XX X1V (1921), 127-142. 
“Sobre la Leyenda de los Infantes de Lara,” Romanic Review, X11 (1921), 135-145. 


1921-1926 


“Viajes por Espana,” published in ten parts in Hispania, 1921-1926, 1V (1921), 15-17, 56-60, 165-167, 
223-226; V (1922), 25-28, 83-86, 149-156, 365-368; VII (1924), 187-190; IX (1926), 345-349. 


1922 
“Palabras espafiolas e inglesas,” Hispania, V (1922), 219-228. 


1922-1927 


J. Alden Mason and Aurelio M. Espinosa, “Porto-Rican Folklore: Folktales, Part I,” Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, XXXV (1922), 1-61; Part I, continued, XXXVII (1924), 247-344; Part II, 
XXX VIII (1925), 507-618; Part III, XX XIX (1926), 225-304; Part IV, XX XIX (1926), 304-369; Part 
IV, Continued, XL (1927), 313-414. 


1923 


“Los cuentos populares de Espana,” Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, Santander, V (1923), 
39-61. 


“Folklore from Spain,” Modern Philology, XX (1923), 425-434. 
“Fiesta de Gallo in Barbadillo,” Modern Philology, XX (1923), 425-434. 


1923-1926 
Cuentos Populares Espanoles (Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 1923-1926), 3 vols. 


1925 

“Spanish Folk-Lore in the United States,” Modern Language Bulletin, X (1925), 24-25. 

“Los romances tradicionales en California,” Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal (Madrid: 1925), I, 299-313. 
“Syllabic Consonants in New Mexican Spanish,” Language, 1 (1925), 109-118. 


Cuentos, Romances, 'y Cantares (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1925). 


1926 
“Spanish Folk-Lore in New Mexico,” The New Mexico Historical Review, 1 (1926), 135-155. 


Review of Fritz Kriger, Die Gegenstandskultur Sanabrias und seiner Nachbargebiete (Hamburg: 1925), in 
Hispania, 1X (1926), 68. 


1927 


Review of James H. English, The Alternation of H and F in Spanish, (New York: Instituto de las 
Espanas, 1926), in Hispania, X (1927), 208. 


Review of R. Grossmann, Das ausléndliche Sprachgut im Spanischen des Rio de la Plata (Hamburg: 1926), in 
Language, III (1927), 20-25. 
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1927-1928 


“The Language of the Cuentos Populares Espanoles,” Language, III (1927), 188-198; IV (1928), 18-27, 
111-119. 


1928 


“La Ciencia del Folklore,” Archivos del Folklore Cubano, Havana, III (1928), reprint, Cultural S.A., 
Havana, 1929, 1-16. 


1929 

“El Romancero,” Hispania, XII (1929), 1-32. 

“El folklore espanol en America,” La Prensa, New York, February 1929. 

“La transmision de los Cuentos Populares,” Archives del Folklore Cubano, Havana, IV (1929), 39-52, 
reprint, Cultural S.A., Havana, 1929, 1-16. 

“European Versions of the T'ar-Baby Stories,” Folklore, London, XL (1929), 217-227. 


“Una version espanola del romance Las glorias de Teresa,” Archivos del Folklore Cubano, Havana, IV 
(1929), 153-156. 


1930 
“Folklore de California,” Miscelénea Filolégica Dedicada a D. Antonio M. Alcover (Palma, Mallorca: 
Circulo de Estudios, Palma, Mallorca, 1930), 111-131. 


“Apuntaciones para un diccionario de nuevomejicanismos; algunas formas verbales raras, curiosas,” 
Estudios Eruditos in Memoriam de Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin (Madrid: 1930), IT, 615-625. 


“Notes on the Origin and History of the Tar-Baby Story,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, XLIII (1930), 
129-209. 


“A Third European Version of the Tar-Baby Story,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, XLII (1930), 
329-331. 

“Fl folklore en Espafia,” Revista Bimestre Cubana, Havana, XX V (1930), 449-462. 

“Use of the Conditional for the Subjunctive in Castilian Popular Speech,” Modern Philology, XX VII 
(1930), 445-449. 


Estudios Sobre el Espanol de Nuevo Méjico, I, Fonética (Buenos Aries: Biblioteca de Dialectologia 
Hispanoamericana, Instituto de Filologia, Universidad de Buenos Aires, edited by Amado Alonso 
and Angel Rosenblat, 1930), pp. 472. 


“Origen oriental y desarrollo hist6rico del cuento de las doce palabras retorneadas,” Revista de Filologia 
Espanola, Madrid, X VII (1930), 390-413. 


“El tema de Roncesvalles y de Bernardo del Carpio en la poesia de Cuba,” Archivos del Folklore Cubano, 
Havana, V (1930), 193-198. 


1931 

“Sobre los origenes del cuento del muneco de brea,” Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, Numero 
extraordinario en homenaje a don Miguel Artigas (1931), I, 296-318. 

El Romancero Espanol (Madrid: Biblioteca Espanola de Divulgacion Cientifica, IX, 1931). Originally 
published in Hispania in 1929, see above. 

“New Mexican Versions of the Tar-Baby Story,” New Mexico Quarterly, 1 (193 1), 85-104. 


1932 
“Traditional Spanish Ballads in New Mexico,” Hispania, XV (1932), 89-102. 


“Romances espafioles tradicionales que cantan y relatan los indios de los pueblos de Nuevo Mejico,” 
Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, X1V (1932), 98-109. 
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“El Desarrollo de la Palabra ‘Castilla’ en la Lengua de los Indios Queres de Nuevo Méjico,” Revista de 
Filologia Espatiola, X1X (1932), 261-277. 


Review of E. F. Tiscornia, La lengua de “Martin Fierro” (Buenos Aires: 1930), in Language, VIII (1932), 
57-59. 


1933 
“Another New Mexico Version of the Tar-Baby Story,” New Mexico Quarterly, III (1933), 31-36. 
“European Versions of the Tar-Baby Story,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, XLVI (1933), 91-92. 


“La leyenda de Don Juan y las Doce palabras retorneadas,” Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, 
XIII (1933), 216-219. 


1934 
“Spanish Tradition in New Mexico,” University of New Mexico Bulletin, XLVII (1934), 26-39. 


“El desarrollo fonético de la palabra ‘todo’ en la frase ‘con todo y + substantivo’ en el espafiol de Nuevo 
Méjico,” Investigaciones Lingiiisticas, Mexico, II (1934), 195-199. 


“La Clasificacién de los Cuentos Populares, Un Capitulo de Metodologia Folklorica,” Boletin de la 
Academia Espanola, X XI (1934), 175-208. 


“Las fuentes orientales del cuento de la Matrona de Efeso,” Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, 
XVI (1934), 489-502. 


1935 
“New Mexican Spanish Coplas Populares,” Hispania, X VIII (1935), 135-150. 


“La palabra Castilla en la lengua de los indios hopis de Arizona,” Revista de Filologia Espanola, X XII 
(1935), 298-300. 


“Folklore in European Literature, A Syllabus for Course E180 in the Department of Romanic 
Languages, Stanford University” (Stanford University: 1935; revised edition, 1947). 


1936 
“Pueblo Indian Folk Tales,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, XLIX (1936), 69-133. 


“Hispanic Versions of the Tale of the Corpse Many Times ‘Killed’,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
XLIX (1936), 181-193. 


“El tema de la Princesa Orgullosa en la tradicién hispanica” Homenatge a Antoni Rubié i Lluch 
(Barcelona: 1936), III, 621-629. 


1937 


Espana en Nuevo Mejico—Lecturas Elementales Sobre la Historia de Nuevo Méjico y su Tradicién Espanola (New 
York: Allyn and Bacon, 1937). 


1938 


“Otro romance espanol tradicional,” Revista Bimestral de la Universidad de los Andes, Mérida, Venezuela, 
IT (1938), 121-127. 


“More Notes on the Origin and History of the Tar-Baby Store,” Folk-Lore, XLIX (1938), 168-181. 
Conchita Argiiello, Historia 'y Novela Californiana (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938). 


Review of Alice Corbin Henderson, Brothers of Light: The Penitentes of the Southwest, (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1937), in Journal of American Folk-Lore, LI (1938), 445-449. 


1940 
“Spanish Folktales from California,” Hispania, X XIII (1940), 121-144. 
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1941 


“An Extraordinary Example of Spanish Ballad Tradition in New Mexico,” Stanford Studies in Language 
and Literature (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1941), 28-34. 


“Sobre la Importancia del Romancero,” Revista Cubanan, XV (1941), 214-219. 


1942 


“Miscellaneous Materials from the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico,” Philological Quarterly, XX1(1942), 
121-127. 


1943 


“A New Classification of the Fundamental Elements of the Tar-Baby Story on the Basis of Two 
Hundred and Sixty-Seven Versions,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, LVI (1943), 31-37. 


With J. Manuel Espinosa: “The Texans—A New Mexican Spanish Folk Play of the Middle 
Nineteenth Century,” The New Mexico Quarterly Review (Autumn, 1943), 299-308. 


1944 


“Peninsular Spanish Versions of the Tar-Baby Story,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, LVII (1944), 
210-211. 


With J. Manuel Epinosa, “Los Tejanos,” Hispania, XX VII (1944), 291-314. 
“California Spanish Folklore: Riddles,” California Folklore Quarterly, III (1944), 293-298. 


Review of Anuario de la Sociedad Folklorica de Méxcio, Vols. I-III (1938-42), in California Folklore 
Quarterly, III (1944), 337-338. 


1945 
“Los ‘Agiielos’ de Nuevo Méjico,” Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo X XI (1945), 71-78. 


1946 


Estudios Sobre el Espanol de Nuevo Méjico, II, Morfologia (Buenos Aires: Biblioteca de Dialectologia 
Hispanoamericana, Instituto de Filologia, Universidad de Buenos Aires, edited by Angel Rosenblat, 
1946). 


Cuentos Populares de Espana (Buenos Aires-Mexico: Espasa-Calpe Argentina, S.A., 1946). 


1946-1947 


Cuentos Populares Espatioles, Recogidos de la Tradictén Oral de Espana (Madrid: Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientificas, 1946-1947), 3 vols. 


1949-1950 


“Spanish Folklore,” Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend (New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls, 1949, 1950), 1061-1073. 


1951 
“Spanish and Spanish-American Folk Tales,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, LXIV (1951), 151-162. 


“Las versiones hispanicas peninsulares del cuento del Muneco de Brea,” Estudtos dedicados a Menéndez 
Pidal (Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1951), IH, 357-381. 


1952 


“Spanish Tradition Among the Pueblo Indians,” Estudios Hispdnicos: Homenaje a Archer M. Huntington, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, 1952, 131-141. 
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1953 
Romancero de Nuevo Méjico (Madrid: Revista de Filologia Espafiola—Anejo LVIII, 1953). 


1954 
“Folklore infantil de Nuevo Méjico,” Revista de dialectologia y tradiciones populares, X (1954), 1-49. 


J. MANUEL EspINosa 


Glen Echo, Maryland 
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